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JONES’S BEARD. 


JoNES was a very good fellow till he wore a beard ; 
he has retained a few excellent qualities since, 
but has lost more, and gained none. There was 
a time when, if you asked a favour of him, he 
shewed energy and alacrity ; now he says ‘Eh?’ in 
an absent manner, his mind being entangled in 
his hair, If a man is vain of his eyes, or teeth, 
or nose, he requires a looking-glass to remind him 
of his advantages, and in the absence of some re- 
flecting object, his pride may remain in abeyance ; 
but a beard is a perpetual snare; the possessor 
has only to draw in his chin and glance down- 
wards, and there it always is. I suspect that even 
holy hermits, who deemed that they had got rid 
of all vanity when they parted finally from mirrors, 
combs, and soap, sometimes gave the enemy an 
opening below their chins. 

Now some men take a morbid pride in very 
coarse and ugly hair, simply because of the interest 
they have had in its growth. They plant a weed, 
‘and water it because they have planted it’ But 
Jones’s beard was undoubtedly a very fine vege- 
table of its kind ; soft, thick, black, and glossy, and 
he had a right to admire it in moderation. It was 
his excessive interest in it that we complained of ; 
he was always stroking it, brushing it, petting it ; 
he even talked to it, for when he deigned a 
response to any question which was put to him, 
it was to his beard that he spoke, not his inter- 
locutor. 

This weakness of Jones’s for his chin-tail was a 
great boon to photographers; he was always having 
it taken. There were three large sun-pictures over 
the mantel-piece in his dining-room, representing 
as many different views of the beard—a profile, a 
three-quarter, and a full, and their frames were 
gorgeous. His wife wore a representation of the 
beard in a massive brooch at her neck, and two 
smaller photographs of it in bracelets; while a 
glittering gewgaw with a pearl cross upon it, which 
hung on her breast like an Order, proved, when 
opened, to contain a fourth likeness of the same 
interesting object. Thus carvers, gilders, and 


jewellers profited likewise ; so did the young men 
presiding over toilet saloons; for when Jones 
went to have his hair cut, instead of stammering 
with shame at having obtained civility on false 
pretences, when his operator, with a heart throb- 
bing high with hope of a three-halfpenny com- 
mission, inquired blandly whether he required 
anything to-day, he replied stoutly : ‘ Yes, a large 
bottle of Brilliantine.’ Thus Jones’s beard may 
claim the same defence which is urged in favour of 
other institutions ; it made good for trade, 

But certainly the photographers got most out of 
it, especially the Parisian, for Jones had an idea 
that there was something in French air or French 
chemicals which brought out the peculiar softness 
and delicacy of his pet; and as he was in some 
mysterious business or profession, the exact nature 
of which I could never make out, but which caused 
him to be interested in all sorts of foreign rail- 
ways, canals, and manufactories ; and as, whatever 
part of the world he was bound for, it was incum- 
bent upon him to spend a day or two in Paris, 
both going and returning, at other people’s ex- 
pense, there were few messieurs of the camera 
resident in that centre of civilisation who had not 
focussed him. 

When the war broke out between France and 
Germany, Jones was a violent partisan of the 
former country. He looked upon the conduct 
of Bismark, Moltke, & Co. in blocking up the 
approaches to. his favourite capital as a personal 
offence, a wanton interference with the comfort 
and pleasure of a man who had never offended 
them. I do not think that he suffered much in 
pocket, for his business took him to Italy at that 
time ; but he had to make unpleasant sea-voyages, 
and have his beard limned by artists who did not 
give him full satisfaction, and he hated everything 
Teutonic, from flutes to sausages, with the hate 
of a franc-tireur. Directly Paris was once more 
open, he hastened thither ; but his stay was a short 
one. His favourite atelier was a wreck, and the 
principal photographers were all hard at work 
taking the ruins. So the shareholders, or whoever 
paid for his apartments at the Grand Hotel, his 
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breakfast at the Café Anglais, his dinners at 
Philippe’s, his stalls at the theatres, got off cheaply 
that time, and he started age wed to look after 
his, hers, or their interests in Belgium. He came 
to a place where the railway had not been — 
after a strategical demolition, and he was obliged 
to travel like our grandfathers ; like the fathers 
of some of us (worse luck). Where the diligence 
was unearthed from, is a mystery; but there it 
was, ready to supply the missing link, and after a 
tedious number of hours, it jolted at 11 p.m. into 
the town where passengers could take the train 
again. Here there was an examination of pass- 

rts; and for about the fifth time since leaving 

ris, Jones was shut up in a pen, like a bullock, 
with his bundle of rugs in one hand, a bag, which 
grew heavier every moment, in the other, and an 
umbrella, which insisted upon assaulting his neigh- 
bours, who would not take its pokes philosophically, 
under his arm. Bullocks have only got their horns 
and tails to look after, and they are used to carry 
them ; foreign officials should remember this, and 
not treat people who cannot travel without hat- 
boxes and such small extras, in so drover-like a 
fashion ; it is inconsiderate. 

Jones surged in due course up to the gate of exit, 
where two officials stood behind a bar. One of 
these examined his passport, the other his physiog- 
nomy. The former was satisfied, and returned him 
the document with a bow; the latter, harder to 
pam cried ‘Halt !’ as he walked off. Jones, who 

ad not received a military education, took no 
notice, and was moving calmly on, when he was 
arrested by a gendarme, who said something short 
and sharp, but quite unintelligible, and headed 
him back to the facial inspector, who looked at 
him again and again, glancing alternately from 
his face to a photograph he held in his hand. 
Then he 
then to the gendarme. All seemed to come to the 
same conclusion ; and the result was that Jones was 
marched off to a neighbouring guard-room, where 
there were several French soldiers and an officer. 
The photograph was again shewn, and compared 
with Jones, and then the officer questioned the 
latter violently. Now Jones could understand 
French when it was spoken slowly, and make him- 
self understood in that tongue when his listener 
was patient and intelligent ; but of the torrent of 
words poured into his ear on this occasion he could 
make no more than if he had been a Babel brick- 
layer. 

Ti avait quelque erreur. Je suis Anglais. Je 
suis en regle. J’écriverais aux “ Times!” J’appor- 
terais wne action pour emprisonnement faux, si vous 
ne me demisserais pas & Vinstant,’ was all he could 
say in reply ; and then the photograph to which 
he owed his arrest was held in his face, and he 
recognised his beloved beard. ‘Out; trés vrat, c’est 
mot. Apres?’ he cried indignantly. 

The officer was still more indignant, and said in 
distinct tones, which were intelligible enough this 
time: ‘You confess that you are the ruffian 
Brultout. Well, then, ruffian Brultout, you will 
be shot to-morrow morning at daybreak.’ 

In vain did Jones plead his personal identity, 
and declare that he had no connection with any 
other firm, and never heard the name of Brultout 
before. He was bidden to hold his tongue ; his 
arms were tied behind his back, he was pushed 
down on a mattress, a cloak was thrown over him, 


the photograph to his companion, |: 


and they left him to reflect on his latter end, or 
go to sleep at his choice. 

It requires very exceptional nerves or long habit 
to be able to enjoy a good night’s repose when you 
are going to be shot at daybreak, and it is not 
many people who get the chance of practising often. 
Jones was not a coward, but his rest was certainly 
broken. He thought of his wife and his children, 
and himself. Would his beard be properly trimmed 
before he was consigned to the grave? His morbid 
imagination pictured that ornament in a tangled, 
dirty condition, and he groaned aloud. Then his 
— was uncomfortable, and the rope which 
»ound his arms hurt him, so that altogether he 
had a very bad time ; and yet he would have liked 
to protract it when the drums outside went rub, 
rub, r-r-r-r-r-rub, But his time had come; he was 
made to get up, aud placed in the midst of a party 
of soldiers whose chassepots looked more blood- 
thirsty than usual. 

‘Cest une erreur. Je ne suis pas Brultout; je 
suis Jones,’ was the poor fellow’s last appeal. But 
the officer turned his back, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said ‘Bah!’ and the party stepped out into 
the gray, dusky daylight. They had not far to go 
—down one street, through a gateway, sharp to 
the right into the moat beneath the face of a 
redoubt. They placed him close against the wall ; 
and then, shaking off the misty feeling of con- 
fusion and unseality which had stolen over his 
faculties, he appealed to the corporal of the party 
to send word of his death to his family in England, 
telling him that his address would be found in the 

ocket-book which had been taken from him. 
he corporal made out his meaning, and promised. 

They were proceeding to bandage his eyes, when 
a voice from the top of the ditch inquired who was 
going to be executed. 

‘A famous Communist, colonel,’ oy the 
corporal—‘ Brultout. He was captured last night 
at the station’ 

Jones, looking up anxiously, saw a grizzled 
French officer on horseback ; and by his side, also 
mounted, a well-known face—that of Peters, 
special correspondent of the Morning News, to wit. 

‘Go on with your duty,’ said the colonel. ‘I 
wish we could shoot all the murderous dogs with 
one volley.—You are in luck, friend Peters ; this 
will do capitally for one of your graphic letters.’ 

‘IT am indeed,’ said the journalist cheerfully. 
‘There is no cicerone like you, colonel.’ 

‘You cold-blooded brute!’ shouted Jones, in 
English. ‘Think of the dinners we have eaten 
together, Peters; and put in a word for a fellow, 
if you can,’ 

‘Why, who is that ?’ cried Peters. ‘Don’t shoot, 

ou others.—I say, colonel, there is some mistake 
eo Jones has nothing Socialistic about him but 
his beard. I have known him from the cradle, 
and a more harmless innocent never renounced 


ors, 

‘Tell him that I love the French, except the 
Communists; that I hate the Germans; that I 
have subscribed three times to the sick” and 
wounded fund,’ added Jones. 

But these extra suggestions were needless, The 
colonel had asked Peters to breakfast, and was too 
polite to refuse his guest the life of a perfectly 
innocent friend and countryman. Jones was 
marched back; the gendarme who arrested him 
sent for; explanations entered into, No doubt 
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that the photograph represented Jones ; no doubt 
that it was sold as Brultout’s—indeed, it had his 
name printed on the back; no doubt some one 
ought to be shot. Jones a the photog- 
rapher as a fitting victim; and had he been handy, 
it is quite possible that he might have met with 
the punishment due to one who had played such a 
scurvy trick on an old and good customer as 
to strike off — of his negative, and sell them 
as likenesses of one of the leading Communists. 
But he was in Paris, and safe. 

Jones was liberated, and got his luggage. He 
likewise received an invitation to breakfast from 
the kind colonel. Peters was thoughtful on the 
occasion ; and the compatriot whom he had been 
the means of saving from conical bullets, asked 
him why. 

‘Of course, old fellow, it’s for the best,’ he 
explained ; ‘ but I so much wished to be present 
at a military execution, and I cannot help feeling 
the disappointment. It would have made such 
excellent copy !’ 

‘But aly the real story will do as well? 
suggested Jones. 

Peters shook his head. ‘Some fellow’s mother- 
in-law has been foisted on the public in like 
manner for a petroleuse, and he i written to 
complain of it to all the papers. If I told the 
simple truth about you, I should be accused of 
ae: and my editor would say: “ Peters is 
osing his originality ; we must look about for a 
younger man.” No; I gave way to the moment’s 
impulse, and saved you. There is no use in 
regretting it.’ But he sighed. 


A RESUSCITATED MEMORY. 


Surrosrne that one was to hear of any gentleman 
having begun his career by running half-a-dozen 
times away from school until the age of fourteen, 
when he joined the British navy; and of this 
naval officer so himself by valour 
in battle, and especially in saving the lives of 
others from drowning at the imminent risk of his 
own, that he received no less than twenty-six 
certificates of merit in the same number of years. 
Supposing, again, that this brave man should have 
invented the code of flag-signals, including the 
— for secret correspondence that has been 
adopted in the merchant service, and that is now 
generally used by the British, French, and American 
navies ; that this ingenious personage was also so 
accomplished a draughtsman, that he not only illus- 
trated books and drew the most popular political 
caricatures, but was so excellent a hand at a likeness 
that one sketch of his, at least (that of the dead 
Napoleon), was engraved in more than one country, 
a acknowledged to be the best of its class. Sup- 
posing, again, that this salt-water Crichton, upon 
siving up the sea, and settling at home, should 
ae the walls of his London house with skins of 
animals (that smelled very unpleasantly, and were 
full of abominable insects, but neither of which 
facts he would believe), contrasting strangely with 
the most gorgeous furniture, and then should 
make a present of the latter to a poor artist, 
into whose little doorway scarcely one of the arm- 
chairs could be got; and, again, supposing that 
this naval hero could not breakfast comfortably 
except the table equipage was of white china, only 
to be procured abroad, and had built himself a 


boudoir, called ‘the room of a thousand columns,’ 
with mimic sky and birds and flowers ; and, sup- 
posing he had a taste for farming, which cost him 
a thousand pounds a year, but more particularly 
for inundating his best acres with water to make 
‘a decoy’ for ducks, and when that (for a marvel) 
succeeded, and was in full working order, with all 
expenses paid, he drained it off again, Supposirg 
he had done all this, and a great many more things 
equally astounding and contradictory, should we 
not say that this was a very remarkable man, who 
might well merit a biography, even without his 
being one of the best novelists of England, and the 
most _—— of all, save one ? 

And yet, the human wonder we have been 
describing did wear that laurel also, for he was no. 
other than the author of Peter Simple—Captain 
Marryat ! 

How it is we have waited for a quarter of a 
century for his biography, is quite inexplicable to 
us, though his daughter, who edits the volumes 
now before us,* suggests that ‘his friends were 
unwilling or incapable, and his children were too 
young. That no literary man was found to under- 
take such a labour of love, at a time when the 
materials for it were ready to his hand, is deplor- 
able ; for, necessarily, during so great a lapse of 
time, such are difficult to procure ; yet, neverthe- 
less, the bare facts of our great naval humorist’s. 
life, as here narrated, are so remarkable, as to give 
an interest to it independent of adjuncts that to 
most memoirs would be indispensable, 

Captain Marryat (who had no less than fourteen 
brothers and sisters) was born in 1792, and was the 
second son of Joseph Marryat, a member of parlia- 
ment, and chairman for the committee of Lloyd’s, 
It is a curious illustration of the ignorance of 
schoolmasters as to the real endowments of the 
boys under their charge—any intelligence outside 
that of the power of acquiring Latin and Greek 
being apparently set down by them as of no 
account—that Babbage and Marryat, who were at 
school together, were set down by their pedagogue 
as dunces. This disesteem seems in the latter’s 
case to have been mutual, for he hated pedagogues 
so heartily, that he would never abide with them, 
but was always for ‘running away to sea” On the 
last occasion, ‘ when his father, with much trouble, 
had pursued and caught him, he despatched young 
Hopeful back to school in the carriage, but when 
it arrived at its destination the vehicle was found 
to be empty—Marryat having contrived to open 
the door and jump out whilst it was in motion. 
He was subsequently discovered, sitting with much 
complacency at the theatre, in company with his 
younger brothers, whom he was treating with the 
money with which his parents had sent him back 
to school.’ After this, no further opposition was 
made to the wishes of the young gentleman, who 
was accordingly, at the age of fourteen, appointed 
as midshipman to H.M.S. Impérieuse, Captain Lord 
Cochrane. To read the tale of his life on sea- 
board is a romance in itself; it reintroduces us to 
all the old-world life of our navy, with its glorious 
acts of valour, its social tyrannies, its blunders of 
mismanagement, its wonders of execution. The 
vessel was sent to sea before she was prepared to 
do so. ‘The admiral of the port was one who 


By his 


* Life and Letters of Captain Marryat. 
Daughter. Bentley. 
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would be obeyed, but would not listen always to 
reason or common-sense. The signal for sailing 
was enforced by gun after gun ; the anchor was 
hove up, and, with all her stores on deck, her 

s hot even mounted, in a state of confusion 
unparalleled from her being obliged to hoist in 
faster than it was possible she could stow away, 
she was driven out of harbour to encounter a heavy 
gale. A few hours more would have enabled her 
to proceed to sea with security, but they were 
denied ; the consequences were appalling, they 
might have been fatal. In the general confusion, 
some iron too near the binnacles had attracted the 
needle of the compasses ; the ship was steered out 
of her course. At midnight, in a heavy gale at 
the close of the month of Doan, so dark that 
you could not distinguish any object, however 
close, the Impérieuse dashed upon the rocks 
between Ushant and the Main. The cry of terror 
which ran through the lower decks; the grating 
of the keel as she was forced in; the violence of 
vessel; the ing up of the ship’s compan 
without their then the J 
waves which again bore her up and carried her 
clean over the reef, will never be effaced from my 
memory. 

‘Our escape was miraculous: with the exception 
of her false keel having been torn off, the ship had 
suffered little injury ; ‘but she had beat over a reef, 
and was riding by her anchors, surrounded by 
rocks, some of them as high out of water as her 
lower yards, and close to her. How nearly were 
the lives of a fine ship’s company, and of Lord 
Cochrane and his officers, sacrificed in this instance 
to the despotism of an admiral who would be 
obeyed. The cruises of the Impérieuse were periods 
of continual excitement, from the hour in which 
she hove up her anchor till she dropped it again in 
port; the day that passed without a shot being 
fired in anger, was with us a blank day ; the boats 
were hardly secured on the booms than they were 
cast loose and out again ; the yard and stay tackles 
were for ever hoisting up and lowering down. The 
expedition with which parties were formed for 
service ; the rapidity of the frigate’s movements, 
night and day; the hasty sleep, snatched at all 
hours ; the waking up at the report of the guns, 
which seemed the only key-note to the hearts of 
those on board: the beautiful precision of our fire, 
obtained by constant practice; the coolness and 
courage of our captain, inoculating the whole of 
the ship's company ; the suddenness of our attacks, 
the gathering after the combat, the killed lamented, 
the wounded almost envied ; the powder so burnt 
into our faces that years could not remove it ; the 
proved character of every man and officer on board, 
the implicit trust and the adoration we felt for our 
commander ; the ludicrous situations which would 
occur even in the extremest danger, and create 
mirth when death was staring you in the face, the 
hair-breadth escapes, and the indifference to life 
shewn by all—when memory sweeps along those 
years of excitement even now, my pulse beats 
more quickly with the reminiscence.’ 

During the three years Marryat was on board 


the Impérieuse, he was witness to more than fifty 


ments ; and the diary of his cruise bristles 
with such words as ‘took,’ ‘chased’ ‘cut out,’ 
‘engaged,’ ‘blew up, and ‘burnt.’ For this cease- 
less activity, and above all for the long lists of ‘killed 


and wounded,’ Marryat gives us a very curious 
reason. ‘There is a peculiarity,’ he says, ‘in the 
English nation attended with much evil.’ Whether 
it is that the history of our country, imparted to 
us in our youth, is so full of sanguinary detail, or 
that the phlegmatic of our countrymen 
requires a certain stimulus, he does not presume to 
decide ; ‘ but most certain it is, that although from 
desuetude they shudder at slaughter before their 
eyes, they have a. pleasure in reading its details 
on paper. He is talking, of course, of a state of 
things half a century ago, yet, I suppose, we are 
much as we were, under the skin, and if so, we 
must be rather barbarous. ‘John Bull is but half 
satisfied with a despatch, even if it proclaims an 
important victory, unless attended with a slaughter 
commensurate with his ideas of what it ought to 
have been” So well understood was this feeling 
at home by naval men, that they would often rush 
headlong into action, exhibiting nothing beyond 
mere animal courage, when, by skill and conduct, 
the same effect would have been produced at half 
the loss, It was necessary to offer up holocausts to 
the national propensity ; and ‘I have known,’ says 
he, officers eat up, if I may use the term, for 
wounded men after an action, and put down 
scratches and concussions, which never would have 
been thought of by the parties themselves, to swell 
out the list of killed = wounded.’ 

Under these circumstances, it may be well 
imagined that Midshipman Marryat had by no 
means an easy life of it; and yet some gleams 
of humour and characteristic gaiety illumine even 
this period of his career. He was but fifteen when 
he was one of a party directed by Lord Cochrane 
to cut out a vessel from the Bay of Arcasson, 
which had taken refuge under a battery. ‘On 
reaching the enemy, some difficulty was experi- 
enced in gaining her deck, and it was not until 
the men had sustained a serious loss that they 
succeeded in doing so. The lieutenant in com- 
mand was shot dead ; and Marryat, who was close 
behind him, being knocked down by his corpse, 
and trampled upon by the rest in their eagerness 
to revenge the death of their leader, was left on 
the ground insensible: and after the capture had 
been effected, and the list of the killed and 
wounded was called over, his name was returred 
amongst those of the former. To quote his own 
words from the Naval Officer, where this and many 
similar adventures are attributed to his hero: “I 
had no time to disengage myself before I was 
trampled on and nearly suffocated by the pressure 
of my shipmates, who, burning to gain the prize, 
or to avenge our fall, rushed on with the most 
undaunted bravery. I was supposed to be dead, 
and treated accordingly—my poor body being only 
used as a stop for the gangway, where the ladder 
was unship There I lay, fainting with the 
pressure, and nearly suffocated with the blood of 
my brave leader, on whose breast my face rested, 
with my hands crossed over the ae & of my head 
to save my skull, if ible, from the heels of my 
friends and the swords of my enemies ; and, while 
reason held her seat, I could not help thinking 
that I was just as well where I was, and that a 
change of position might not be for the better. 
About eight minutes decided the affair, though it 
certainly did seem to me, in my then unpleasant 
situation, much longer. Before it was over, I had 
fainted ; and before I regained my senses, the 
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vessel was under way, and out of gun-shot from 
the batteries. 

“The first moments of respite from carnage were 
employed in examining the bodies of the killed 
on wounded. I was numbered amongst the 
former, and stretched out between the guns by the 
side of the first-lieutenant and the other dead 
bodies. A fresh breeze blowing through the ports 
revived me a little, but, faint and sick, I had 
neither the power nor inclination to move; my 
brain was confused, I had no recollection of what 
had happened, and continued to lie in a sort of 
stupor until the — came alongside of the frigate, 
I was roused by the cheers of 
and victory from those who had remained on board. 

“A boat instantly brought the surgeon and his 
assistants to inspect the dead and assist the living. 
Murphy came along with them. He had not been 
of the boarding-party, and, seeing my supposed 
lifeless corpse, he gave it a slight kick, saying at 
the same time: ‘Here is a young cock that has 
done crowing! Well, for a wonder, this chap has 
cheated the gallows.’ 

“The sound of the fellow’s detested voice was 
enough to recall me from the grave, if my orders 
had been signed. I faintly exclaimed: ‘You’re a 
liar” which, even with all the melancholy scene 
around us, produced a burst of laughter at his 
expense. I was removed to the ship, put to bed 
and bled, and was soon able to narrate the particu- 
lars of my adventure ; but I continued a long time 
dangerously ill.”’ 

Sunday was considered the lucky day (for ‘ cut- 
tings out’ and ‘fallings to’) with the Impérieuse, 
and therefore that day of rest was especially 
devoted to carnage. On one occasion, when the 
gallant vessel had got into the worst fix she had 

et found herself in, under the fire po agin 
for her to return) of heavy guns, and even 
watched from the hostile shore by crowds of 
civilians, who looked he her as a certain prize, 
‘I think we shall get a hammering,’ was the quiet 
observation of one of the captains of the guns on 
the main-deck. ‘But we’ve one chance, at all 
events ; it’s Sunday.’ And sure enough, he was 
right. ‘Not being able to fire our guns, we loaded 
a small brass howitzer which we on the booms, 
and returned a shell. By the merest chance, the 
shell not only fell into the battery, but rolled into 
the magazine. A tremendous explosion followed ; 
bodies were seen in all directions—men, women, 
and children—flying up into the air; all on the 
battery perished” At another time, the ship’s 
boats were ordered to board a privateer, which 
made a most stubborn resistance. <A third of her 
crew were cut to pieces, and the like proportion of 
that of the boarders, before it was discovered that 
the privateer was a Maltese vessel, and, of course, 
wpon our own side. ‘I never,’ writes Marryat naively, 
‘saw Lord Cochrane so much dejected as he was 
for many days after this affair.’ Of scenes of 
carnage to gratify the national eye, the Impérieuse, 
in fact, furnished its full quota, although its cap- 
tain, to do him justice, spared his own men as 
much as he could. 

When young Marryat left the Impérieuse, he 
received most excellent testimonials, and especially 
one for saving another midshipman—his enemy, 
who had maltreated him ever since he had joined 
the ship—from death by drowning. Besides this, 
he had, on three several occasions, leaped into the 


sea, when the vessel was at full speed, to save 
others, and was himself picked up only with the 
utmost difficulty, and sometimes more than a mile 
astern. 

Nor was his heroism confined to fighting and 
swimming. When on board the Aolus, a gale 
arose too terrible even for that wind-named craft. 
‘She was laid on her beam ends, her top-masts and 
mizzen-masts were literally blown away, and she 
continued in this very perilous situation for at 
least half an hour. Directions were then given to 
cut away the main-yard in order to save the main- 
mast and right the vessel; but so great was the 
danger attending the operation considered, that not 
a man could be induced to attempt it until Marryat 
led the way. The sequel is in his own words: “I 
confess I felt gratified at this acknowledgment of 
a danger that none dared face. I waited a few 
seconds to see if a volunteer would step forward, 
resolved, if he did, that I would be his enemy for 
life, inasmuch as he would have robbed me of the 
gratification of my darling passion—unbounded 
pride. Dangers, in common with others, I had 
often faced, and been the first to encounter ; but 
to dare that which a gallant and hardy crew of a 
frigate had declined, was a climax of superiority 
which I had never dreamed of attaining. Seizing 
a sharp tomahawk, I made signs to the captain that 
I would attempt to cut away the wreck, follow me 
who dared. I mounted the weather-rigging ; five 
or six hardy seamen followed me. Sailors will 
rarely refuse to follow when they find an officer to 
lead the way. The jerks of the rigging had nearly 
thrown us overboard, or jammed us with the wreck. 
We were forced to embrace the shrouds with arms 
and legs; and anxiously, and with breathless 
apprehension for our lives, did the captain, officers, 
and crew gaze on us as we mounted, and cheered 
us at every stroke of the tomahawk. The danger 
seemed past when we reached the cat-harpings, 
where we had foot-room. We divided our work ; 
some took the lanyards of the topmast rigging, I 
the slings of the main-yard. The lusty blows we 
dealt were answered by corresponding crashes, and 
at length, down fell the tremendous wreck over 
the larboard gunwale. The ship felt instant relief; 
she righted, and we descended amidst the cheers 
and the congratulations of most of our shipmates. 
This was the proudest moment of my life, and 
no earthly possession would I have taken in ex- 
change for what I felt when I once more placed 
my foot on the quarter-deck.”’ Captain mtn 
used to say that ambition and self-pride were his 
two weaknesses ; and if so, they were certainly 
gratified enough. Upon one occasion, however, 
the latter was wounded. When in command of 
the Larne, he happened to be capsized off Fal- 
mouth in a gig that had held only himself, a mid- 
shipman, and an old bumboat woman who could 
swim like a fish. Upon his rising to the surface 
of the water, he found himself clutched by this 
lady, and needlessly borne up above the waves. 

‘Go to the boy,’ cried he—‘ go to the boy—he 
can’t swim.’ 

‘Go to the boy !’ she scornfully echoed ; ‘ what! 
hold up a midshipman, when I can save the life 
of a captain—not I indeed’ Nor could any 
entreaties make her leave her prize. 

In January 1827, Marryat was posted, and made 
a C.B. in consequence of his eminent services in 
the Burmese War, and two years after left the 
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navy, on his appointment as equerry to the Duke 
of Sussex. At this time he was a frequent guest 
at the Pavilion at Brighton—an edifice of which 
it was happily observed by Lord Alvanly, in 
reference to its big dome surrounded by the little 
ones, that it looked as if St Paul’s had come down 
to Brighton, and pu On one occasion, when 
the king (William IV.) was giving a ball there, His 
Majesty, noticing that Mrs Marryat looked anxious 
to be away—she being engaged elsewhere, and it 
growing very late—asked her why she didn’t go. 

‘Your Majesty must be aware that we cannot 
move until Her Majesty and yourself have taken 
your departure.’ 

‘Oh! d——n it! I'll smuggle you out,’ was the 


reply. 

Bat the sailor-king was unfortunately not always 
so obliging ; and what is worse, he shewed himself 
a very petty tyrant. 

‘He had read and been delighted with Peter 
Simple. It was likely that so true and striking a 
picture of naval life and manners would. have 
captivated a sailor. He expressed a wish to see 
the author. The captain was standing in the 
ante-room, when the king came forth, and observ- 
ing him, asked a gentleman-in-waiting who he 
was. The captain overheard the question, and 
said, addressing the gentleman : “ Tell His Majesty 
I am Peter Simple.” Upon this the king came 
forward and received him graciously. Some time 
after this His Majesty was waited upon by a dis- 
tinguished member of the government, to request 

rmission for the captain to wear the order con- 
ferred upon him by the King of the French, and 
to obtain, if not further promotion, some higher 
distinction for one who so long and ably served 
his country. The former request was granted, as 
a matter of course; and as to the latter, the king 
said: “You best know his services ; give him what 
you please.” The minister was about to retire, 
when His Majesty called him back. “ Marryat! 
Marryat! By-the-bye, is not that the man who 
wrote a book against the impressment of seamen ?” 
“The same, your mn = “Then he shan’t wear 
the order, and he shall have nothing,” said His 

aptain Marryat, however, could afford to go 
without the Legion of Honour, and even his 
eee oh approbation. The very crime which 
barred his promotion—his exposure of the horrors 
and infamy of the press-gang—was one of his highest 
merits ; and, like Dickens, his works, always 
directed against injustice in high places, did not a 
little towards removing it. About some things, 
indeed, which to us seem reprehensible, he parr 84 
stubborn enough. When standing for the Tower 
Hamlets, on Radical rinciples, he was asked whether 
he was in favour of ogging in the navy. ‘He made 
a speech in reply, too long to transcribe here, and 
the elector who had put the question complained 
that the answer was not direct. He was a father 
(so he affirmed), and he or his sons might go to sea 
and come under the command of Captain Marryat. 
He desired therefore to know if the “ gallant ca’ 
tain” was opposed to flogging or not. The reply 
was as follows: 

“Sir, you say the answer I gave you is not 
direct ; I will answer you again. If ever you, or 
one of your sons, should come under my command, 
and deserve punishment, if there be no other effec- 
tual mode of conferring it, I shall flog you.”’ 


It was not till the last year of his naval career, 
and at the ripe age of thirty-seven, that Captain 
Marryat began to be an author. His first novel, 
Frank Mildmay, was written while cruising in the 
West Indies, and obtained from Mr Colburn, what 
seems a large payment for a first work, the sum of 
four hundred pounds. The editress of his Life and 
Letters, being the captain’s own daughter, ought to 
be able to speak by the card in such a matter, else 
we must say some of her statements as to the 

rices he received for his books are astounding. 

hat they were very popular is certain ; but consider- 
ing that for no single one did he receive, in the first 
instance, more than sixteen hundred pounds, we 
cannot understand how, ‘by the most popular of 
them alone, he realised a fortune of twenty thou- 
sand pounds.’ In 1832 appeared Newton Forster, 
in the pages of the Metropolitan Magazine, of which 
the captain was for four years editor. He also 
contributed to it Peter Simple, Japhet in Search of 
a Father, and Jacob Faithful. These three novels 
were all written in 1834, and afford a prett 
flat contradiction to the vulgar idea that good wor 
requires a long time for its execution. This may 
be, and doubtless is, the case with criticism, but it 
is absurd for critics upon that account to conclude 
that what holds with them holds also with men of 
genius. It is one thing to write in a hurry—that 
is, without due thought—and another to write fast 
—to set down with quick hand the ideas that 
crowd to the fertile brain. At this period the 
captain was residing at Montpelier Villa, Western 
Road, Brighton ; but after a tour on the continent 
and a trip to America (where he certainly behaved 
with some imprudence, and was by no means 
received with rapture), he settled for a time in 
Duke Street, St James's. Here it was that he hung 
his rooms with beast-skins, kept a panther, and a 
black bear with silver claws—full of insects—and 
exhibited other magnificent eccentricities. From 
thence, having given away all the furniture except 
the skins to a gentleman, who writes ‘ Very kind 
of Marryat indeed—very—but not one article 
except the chairs would so much as enter my 
doorway, he went to reside with his mother at 
Wimbledon House. This mansion, beautiful as it 
was, he further enriched with the spoils he had 
collected from every part of the globe, especially 
Burmah. 

‘During the war, those Burmese who were in 
the possession of any stones of value used to make 
an incision in the flesh of their arm or leg, and 
inserting the jewel, allow the flesh to close over it 
again, Captain Marryat became aware of this 
custom, and after each engagement made his sailors 
pass their hands up and down the bodies of the 
slain, and wherever a bump was perceptible, a cut 
of the knife soon relieved the owner of his then 
useless pro . By this means, some two hun- 
dred valuable stones were collected by him, of 
which one alone remains in the possession of his 
family—a yellow diamond set in a ring, the Prop: 
erty of his sister-in-law, Mrs Horace Marryat. He 
was so profuse in his generosity, so lavish of giving, 
that his friends permitted him to keep nothing for 
himself; and, notwithstanding the ip and valu- 
able collection of curiosities which he amassed 
during his travels, not a — = amongst 
them has been bequeathed to his children, The 
_—- he occupied whilst on his visits to 

imbledon House, and in which he wrote, was 
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one upon the second story, overlooking the park ; 
and in this room, at a table covered with an African 
lion’s skin, and on a little old black leather 
blotting-book, worn with use, and replete to burst- 
ing with ruled foolscap, several of his works were 
composed. His handwriting was so minute, that 
the compositor having given up the task of 
deciphering it in despair, the copyist had to stick 
a pin in at the place where he left off, to insure 
his finding it again when he resumed the task.’ 

On this old leather blotting-book he not only 
wrote fiction, but fired red-hot shot at the critics. 
One of these, curiously enough, we find attacking 
him in Fraser's Magazine, for stooping (?) to publish 
his novel, the Poacher, in a cheap newspaper! 
‘We warn you,’ says this idiot, ‘that you will live 
to see your laurels fade unless you more carefully 
cultivate a spirit of self-respect. That which was 
venial in a miserable starveling of Grub Street, is 
perfectly disgusting in the extravagantly paid novel- 
ists of these days—the caressed of generous book- 
sellers. You ought to disdain such pitiful peddling,’ 
Nobody but Captain Marryat would probably have 
noticed this poor creature, but he takes the trouble 
to explain to him at great length, but with con- 
siderable humour, that to publish a novel in 
weekly numbers is not necessarily to write by the 
week ; and that if the works in ee icals 
are generally bad, it is clearly a good thing to 
substitute good ones for them; while, as to being 
caressed by generous publishers: ‘Truly, I may 
say that such a metaphor I never met afore. 
Authors must no i write to their publishers 
in plain unvarnished language to inform them that 
they have books, like razors, to sell; but, refined 
by your tuition, nm a perfumed billet-doux 
with “My dear Colburn, or My dear Bentley— 
Are you inclined to caress me? If so, come 
immediately.—Yours ever.” Such a communica- 
tion from many of our fair authoresses will, I have 
no doubt, be well received ; and I think I see Mr 
Bentley impatiently pulling on his boots, or Mr 
Colburn rubbing his hands with delight, till the 
carriage comes to the door; or Mr Longman, senior, 
with truly parental solicitude, forbidding the dis- 
appointed Suances or William from responding in 
person to the dangerous communication. 

Captain Marryat had a country-house of his own 
at Langham, where he perpetrated the costly eccen- 
tricities to which we have already alluded, and 
which were probably the effect of an over-active 
mind and irritable temperament. ‘He would 
sometimes get up in the middle of the night, and, 
bursting into his brother’s room, rouse him from 
sleep with some newly-hatched plan of starting at 
once for Austria, buying a chateau in Hungary, or 
camping out in the desert for three years, by which 
means a great fortune would be realised ; and im- 
mense would be his indignation when the disturbed 
sleeper turned wearily on his pillow, and entreated 
to be permitted to go to sleep again. But when in 
a good humour [this is not italicised in the original, 
but it strikes one as rather significant], Captain 
Marryat could be charming, especially with young 
people, though his manners were brusque, and at 
tirst somewhat alarmed them,’ 

To our own mind, indeed, it seems certain, that 
though there were pe hegre in the gallant 
captain’s cap, he had a in his bonnet, which 
made him a difficult personage for either young or 
old to deal with. He was always roel ee er 


in later years (as is usual) his peculiarities increased. 
A decided , mired of his eccentricity, or else of the 
ability of departed spirits to revisit the earth (or 
at least the sea) ae in 1824, when he was on 
board the Larne. en lying in his berth, and wide 
awake, his brother Samuel entered his cabin, and, 
walking up to his side, said: ‘Fred, I am come to 
tell you that Iam dead.’ The captain leaped out 
of his berth, and finding that the figure had van- 
ished, wrote down the hour and date of its appear- 
ance; and on reaching England after the war, 
the first letter put into his hands announced his 
brother’s death to have occurred at the very time |§ 
he fancied he had seen him. Concerning the 
credibility of this vision, he was never to be 
moved from it a hair’s-breadth, nor indeed from 
anything else on which he had made up his mind. 

Great as his success had been as a novelist, it 
seems to have been even greater as a writer of 
books for boys: Masterman Ready is still, indeed, 
a prime favourite with the young folks of both 
sexes, and he illustrated it with his own hand. In 
the boudoir of his Norfolk residence, panelled 
with mirrors, and painted with birds by Audubon 
—‘the room of a thousand columns,’ as it was 
called—or in that corner of the dining-room which 
commanded a view of his favourite bull, Ben Brace, 
which he kept tethered on the lawn, he wrote his 
later volumes, which shewed little sign of mental 
decay. But his time was almost come. He had 
been always subject to hemorrhage of the lungs, 
and had had one even more serious warning—a fit 
in the street—and the news of the loss of the Avenger, 
of which his eldest son was second-lieutenant, a 

oung man of excellent promise, and who had proved 

imself his father’s son by twice saving life at sea 
—broke the fine old fellow down. It is very sad 
to read of the hearty wholesome captain, who has 
given pleasure to so many thousands of us, and 
still gives it, growing weaker and weaker in mind 
and body (he died of atrophy), lying, as he chose 
to do, on a mattress on the floor of his once loved 
‘boudoir, in semi-darkness and enforced idleness 
and pain, through the long summer hours ; taking 
pleasure only in nosegays of pinks and moss- 
roses, or ‘in dictating pages of what he fancied was 
literature.’ He died on the 9th of August 1848, 
a little before dawn. Such is the sad conclusion 
of a book which all should read ; the necessarily 
insufficient but interesting record of a great and 
good man’s life, and also of one whose character 
in other respects was very interesting. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
CHAPTER XLIII.—GRISELDA. 
RELIEVED by this passionate outburst of grief, the 
traces of which he made no effort to conceal, Arthur 
summoned Annette. 

‘It is over, then, said she simply, perceiving 
what had happened at a glance, and reverently 
kissing the forehead of her dead mistress. ‘That 
is well. Heaven has taken her into its hand out of 
yours, sir; and let us hope,’ she added reproach- 
fully, ‘that she will find better treatment there,’ 

Arthur gazed at the woman without hearing 
what she said, and almost, indeed, without seeing 
her. Her manner softened at seeing him thus, and 
touching his hand, to call his attention to her words, 
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she continued: ‘ Knowing that this must happen 
either one day or the next, Mr Tyndall, I have 
locked up such valuables as Madame possessed, 
with her little store of money ; and here are the 
keys. She is no longer in my charge, but in that 
of her husband,’ 

‘Hush, hush !’ returned Arthur, laying his finger 
on his lip. ‘If you loved your mistress, you will 
obey her last words, which expressed a wish for 
secrecy. Your looks imply that I have not done 
my duty to her hitherto, and you are right; I have 
done far otherwise : still, if she could speak, she 
would tell you that I have not been what you think 
Iam. I say this much, not in my own behalf, but 
that you may know she has one genuine mourner 
besides yourself. As for you, I know that I leave 
her—as for the present I am compelled to do—in 
loving, reverent hands, As for the money and the 
jewels, so far as I have power to give them—and I 
suppose I have—they are yours. Moreover, I shall 
take care that henceforth, throughout your life, you 
want for nothing.’ 

‘ Monsieur is very good and kind to me,’ answered 
the woman significantly, and looking tenderly at 
her dead mistress ; ‘ but ’—— 

* But you cannot take a bribe to wrong the dead,’ 
interrupted Arthur. ‘What I offer is no bribe, 
however. If you went out into the village street, 
and cried aloud the truth: “Here lies this fellow’s 
wife,” that would make no difference. I only give 
you what your fidelity has earned. But I tell you 
again, in this dread presence, before which I should 
not dare to lie, it was her latest wish, for her 
mother’s sake—I do not say for mine—to keep this 
matter secret. She was my wife ; I was her hus- 
band. But to say so now, would be to disobey the 
dead, and wrong not me, but the innocent. That 
is the truth. So help me Heaven!’ 

‘I believe you, sir,’ answered the woman, after a 


There is a fear, however, that Monsieur’s own looks 
may reveal it. If I saw you in the street now, I 
should say: “There goes some new-made widower.” 
Kiss her once more ; then wash your eyes, and go.’ 

It was curious to see this quiet woman thus dic- 
tating to him, as though he were a patient in her 
charge, and him obeying her meekly ; but it was 
well for Arthur that such a helper was at hand, 
well used to deal with Death and Mourners, and to 
whom all tattling was by nature distasteful ; since, 
had it not been so, the gossips of Daneton would 
have found some means to understand her alien 
speech, had it been Norwegian. 

Leaving the house that held his beloved dead 
by the outer door, so as to avoid his own, Arthur 
went to the railway station, and despatched a tele- 
gram to Adair, then hastened back to Jenny. 

‘Do you think you could bear a journey to town,’ 
said he, ‘ this very day ?” 

‘ Indeed, indeed, I could,’ answered she joyfully. 
‘Don’t look so grave ; it will not hurt me, Arthur; 
it will do me good. But why have you resolved 
on it so suddenly ?” 


moment’s pause ; ‘and I will keep your secret safe, | P&° 


‘ The doctor would not give his permission before, 
you know.’ 

‘And what a time you have taken at last to 

tit, dear! Why, he has been with you for hours, 

as he not 

“Yes; we had a long talk together; but it is 
— now; and if you really do feel strong 
enough ’ 

‘My darling, I feel almost well already. Her 
heightened colour, and the ardour of her eyes, 
spoke her delight at the prospect of leaving the 
Dormers, though, hitherto, she had done her best. 
to conceal her impatience to do so. 

‘Yes, but you are not well, dear worg nor 
nearly well. Though out of the doctor’s hands, 
he leaves his deputy ; your nurse is to accompany 
you. Her countenance fell at this ; she was no 
malingerer of fashion—not a woman who likes to 
be coddled and made much of on the score of 
illness, when there is naught the matter. 

‘ But that is surely unnecessary, Arthur.’ 

‘Believe me, it is not, dear,’ said he gravely ; ‘and 
when we are once off, Jenny, I will tell you why.’ 

That was enough for her, and more than enough, 
even had she never learned his reason ; but in the 
meantime, she did learn it, or thought she had 
done so. 

No sooner were they in the iage, 
and alone, than she said tenderly : ‘I know why 
we take this sudden journey, Arthur, and why we 
have brought nurse with us, and why you look 
so grave and sad, my darling.’ ~ 

‘Do you?’ replied Arthur quietly. ‘Why is 
it, Jenny?” 

‘It is, because of poor Mrs Newton’s death.’ 

‘It is, my dear. 

‘I knew it. When Mrs Weeks told me what 
had happened, I said to myself at once: “ Dear, 
thoughtful Arthur deemed that this sad occur- 
rence taking place under the same roof would 
render me depressed and nervous. But it has not. 
done so, indeed, my darling, I wish I could have 
been of any use to the poor lady. It was very 
sudden, surely, though not, they tell me, unex- 

ted. And how came she to send for you ?’ 
‘Well, as the doctor rightly suggested, chiefly 
upon your account. When folks are dying, the; 
take an unwonted interest in others who are sic 
and suffering. It was a sad scene, of which we 
will not speak just now. But you were wrong 
about the nurse. I brought her, Jenny, because 
it will be necessary, when we reach town, that I 
shall leave you.’ 

‘Leave me? O Arthur, why?’ Then added 
hastily : ‘But I am sure there is some reason 
—a painful one, by your sad face ; and I will not 

in you by asking for it. But oh, dear husband, 
it is not for long, I trust! Without you—— She 
shuddered ; the recollection of what had happened 
when he had left her last flashed on her mind, 
though she would not distress him by referring 
to it—* without you, the days will be very long. 
Will you be absent many days ?” 

He shook his head; he could not trust himself 
to answer, when he thought of what was taking 
him away from her. 

‘Are you sure, Arthur, Ye sure, that it would 
not do you good to tell me? If I could, by sharing 
it, bear up for you even but a little portion of 
the burden which I see is pressing upon you, it 
would be such a comfort to me, such a happiness !’ 


lp, 
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‘No, Jenny, no,’ answered he hoarsely ; ‘ that 
cannot be. You can help me only by leaving me 
to myself, by not questioning me, by placing all 
the confidence in me of which your loving nature 
is capable, until the time comes—as it will come 
some day—when I can tell you all. Will you 

romise me to do this? 

‘ Indeed, indeed, I will, Arthur.’ 

That she would do so, he felt very sure. She 
had always striven to anticipate his wishes, and 
now that he had expressed them, was it likely that 
she should fail in ber obedience? But his heart 
was full of trouble and perplexity. To confess all 
to her some day, as he had just said, would be 
positively necessary ; but how should he make 
amends for the wrong that had been ‘done her, 
without the knowledge of others? Without taking 
at least one other person, such as Adair, into his 
confidence, this would be full of difficulties. To 
ponder upon these, and to plan how to overcome 
them, though a distasteful task enough, was better 
than to let his mind revert whither it ever strove 
to wander—to Helen. In either case, however, it 
was a melancholy time enough with him ; and the 
efforts which poor Jenny ake to console him, by 
a show of increased affection and devotion, only 
rendered him more wretched. He seemed to him- 
self to be obtaining them under false pretences. 
At last, perceiving that her loving ways had lost 
their power, and yet, that, when left to himself, he 
grew more wretched, she began to talk of ordinary 
matters, such as how long would their journey last, 
and where did he propose to stay in London. 

‘I have telegraphed to Jack,’ said he. ‘We are 
going to the Adairs.’ 

‘But, remember what a little house they have, 
dear. They offered to take us in, it is true— 
though you remember what Blanche said about 
their scanty room—but I am almost certain they 
will not be able to take in nurse.’ 

‘They will take in you and nurse—not me, 
dear, returned Arthur. ‘The business at which 
I hinted will take me from you at once—to-night. 
I shall leave you in Blanche’s hands, however, 
knowing that you will be as well cared for there 
as in my own. In a week or less, I shall come 
back to you. 

Despite all her firmness and good sense, this 
unlooked-for tidings of her husband’s immediate 
departure from her struck cold to Jenny’s heart. 
She was not, perhaps, so fully recovered from her 
illness as she endeavoured to persuade herself: at 
all events, she made no answer, for she could not, 
but turned her head away to hide her quiet tears. 

It was a long, sad journey for them both. 
Arrived in London, they drove straight to the 
Adairs, who received them with affectionate wel- 
come. In an hour afterwards, almost all of which 
time he had spent in private talk with Jack, Arthur 
left the house, to go, Jenny knew not whither, and 
had forborne to ask. That one at least of her 
entertainers knew, she felt convinced; which made 
her trial the harder. But yet, Griselda-like, she 
was patient, and put trust in him who seemed to 
have no trust in her. Day after day passed by, 
without a line from him ; but on the sixth day, in 
the morning, he returned. Not a word of com- 
oenenslngred of remonstrance, even then did Jenny 

reathe, but took her husband to her arms with a 
thankful heart. There had been something in the 
behaviour of her host and hostess towards her, in 


his absence, so commiserating, so compassionately 
kind, that it had filled her with the dread fore- 
boding that he was gone for ever. 

‘And you do not ask me where I have been, 
Jenny ; or why I was so cruel as not to write!” 
cried he, admiringly. 

‘Nay, my darling: when the surgeon cuts and 
probes,’ was her reply, ‘the patient does not ask : 
“Why does he torture me?” I knew that you 
woul not thus wring my heart, if you could help 
it. 
‘That’s truth, my love, my own, Heaven 
knows!’ he answered. ‘The trial, however, of 
your patience is not over yet.’ 

‘ Are you going again to leave me, Arthur?’ she 
put in piteously. 

‘No, darling; never, never! But you must 
still trust in me implicitly, and without question- 
ing, for a few hours longer, whatever happens. 
Will you?’ 

‘For a few hours!’ she answered lovingly. 
‘For life, if need be, husband !’ 

Then Blanche came in, with her bonnet on, and 
said: ‘It is time, Arthur ;’ and looked towards 

‘Blanche and I are going somewhere, said 
Arthur tenderly ; ‘and you must come with us.’ 

A — was in waiting at the door, and took 
them off, all three. None of them spoke through- 
out the drive, which was a very short one, and 
ended at a church porch. 

‘We get out here, darling,’ whispered Arthur. 
‘Remember your promise, and have faith in me’ 

Jack Adair was waiting for them on the steps ; 
but the church was empty, save for the clerk, who 
closed the door behind them. From the vestry, 
however, came out a clergyman in his robes, and 
took his place within the altar-rails. 

‘What is this? What are we going to do?’ 
whispered Jenny, in wonder. 

‘We are going to be married, my darling. 
There was a flaw in the first.’ 

~—— trembled excessively ; her heart beat 
violent y; her face was suffused with blushes—not 
a bride’s; her senses reeled: but she called to 
mind her promise, and summoned all her courage ; 
and by the time the priest began to read, was 
calm. The kindly pressure of honest Jack’s hand, 
as it gave her away, went far to reassure her. 
Only once she forgot herself ; and when the time 
came for inscribing her name in the register, 
would have written ‘Tyndall? but for Arthur's 
watchful interposition, ‘That is often done,’ 
observed the clergyman good-naturedly, and little 
thinking why it was done. Then Blanche em- 
braced her tenderly ; and taking Jack away with 
her, left Arthur and herself to go home alone, 


CHAPTER XLIV.—HEARTH AND HOME, 


The revelation that Arthur had to make to 
Jenny was necessarily a long one, and affected her 
by turns with pain, and shame, and pity. The 
only consolation was, that the mystery of that 
ghastly spectacle which had so shattered her health 
and weighed upon her spirits, was by it resolved. 
He told her all he knew, and also how that he had 
left her to return to Daneton, and followed the 
remains of Helen to the grave. ‘I could not write 
to you the truth, my darling, could I? So I did 
not write at all.’ 
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Arthur had thought of taking Jenny abroad with 
him immediately after their second marriage, but he 
did well in suffering himself to be persuaded b 
the Adairs to remain for a few weeks beneat 
their roof; a woman’s love and sympathy was 
what his wife now needed even more than his own 

ionate affection, and in Blanche she found it. 
Not a word ever the lips of either in blame of 
Helen, but of the two, Jenny’s thoughts of her were 
the more charitable and forgiving. The revenge 
that she had taken upon her had indeed been great 
and terrible; but had she not (as she reflected) 
been robbed by her of Arthur’s love. There was 
an excuse for her in that to Jenny, which there 
was not to Blanche. It was years before the latter 
could come down to Swansdale and hear unmoved 
the thunder of the lasher, where Helen’s crime had 
been so nearly consummated ; and could look upon 
that grave in the churchyard, where Helen did not 
lie, without a shiver. But in due time for Jenny, 
Swansdale had associations of another kind, so 
bright and glad, that it dispelled all surrounding 
gloom. She had children—boys and girls—who 
made the old house loud with mirth, and a play- 
ground of the ancient garden. Hand in hand, 
these would visit the cottage, and speculate, not 
without some childish trepidation, upon what man- 
ner of man that Uncle Magus had been, of whom 
they had heard so much, yet understood so: little ; 
or question old Giles secretly upon that mysterious 
and absorbing topic, the first Mrs Arthur Tyndall. 
That she could not have been so good or beauti- 
ful as their own mamma, was certain; but they 
liked to hear him tell how fair she was, and 
how Uncle Magus had loved her. Grandpapa 
Renn was a living enigma to them; but they 
enjoyed nothing better than an afternoon visit 
to him (with its terrible over the lock 
bridge, where the girl clung tightly to her 
mother’s hand, and the boy sent a thrill to her 
heart by his rash temerity), when the old man 
would sit out on the lawn, and give them pipes to 
blow bubbles with, and converse about what they 
deemed to be another inexplicable member of the 
family—the Mother of Sherry. When he told his 
pretty grand-daughter (who was his favourite of the 
two) that she would never be one-half so beautiful 
as her mamma had been, the child assented to that 
statement ; but when he added that she might have 
had a lord for her father, and asked how she would 
have liked that, she answered, after much reflection, 
that she preferred matters as they were, and ‘her 
own papa’ to any lord. The Herb Valerian does 
not, therefore, it would seem, affect the female 
mind till after four, which was little Jenny’s age 
at 

‘o these inquisitive yo people, Mrs Som: 
who occasionally visited. the Hall, and never aa. 
out bringing a — of sweetmeats for them, was 
another family riddle. In a moment of Dutch 
courage, produced by eating too many French 
sugar-plums with liqueurs inside them, Master 
Arthur had once called her ‘grandmamma,’ which 
title the kind old lady had accepted very readily ; 
but when he added: ‘Then, if you are grand- 
mamma, you must be wife to grandpapa at the 
lock,’ she by no means took it in such good 
but boxed his ears, and shut up the bonbon box 
for the afternoon. It was the only occasion on 
which that excellent lady was ever known to have 
been ‘put out.” Even when the observant child 


once asked her: ‘Why do you call me Harthur, 
Grandmamma Somers, when my name is Arthur ?’ 
she answered him, with her usual good-nature, 
that it was by reason of a ‘’uskiness’ in her throat, 
This explanation of her infirmity had been so often 
given, that there is no doubt she believed it to be 
the true one ; and she clung to it to the last. But 
we don’t get to Heaven the less, it is to be hoped, 
through pronouncing it without the aspirate ; and 
when she died—which happened in London, with 
her favourite Arthur Tyndall and Blanche Adair 
about her pillow—the world might better have 
lost many much finer ladies and much better 

marians than honest Mrs Somers. 

So tender was the good old lady’s heart, that it 
= those it ought to have despised. A little 

efore her last illness, she had quite a battle-royal 
with Jack Adair in behalf of one she had little cause 

(had she known all) to defend—Mr Wynn Allar- 
dyce, There were rumours that, after having been a 
defaulter at Tattersall’s, that gentleman had taken 
to several bad courses, but especially to drink ; 
and one day Adair brought word to Swansdale of 
his final degradation. 

‘Who should I see dragged out of the train at 
the junction this morning,’ observed he at dinner, 
‘for cardsharping, but the Honourable Wynn 
Allardyce!’ 

‘Oh, impossible !’ exclaimed Mrs Somers pitifully. 

‘But, my dear madam, I saw him with my own 
eyes. He had a bonnet too’—— 

‘Then, depend upon it, he only did it for a joke, 
poor fellow, 

‘I mean a confederate, madam,’ explained Jack ; 
‘who was taken up in his company, and in whom 
I also recognised an old acquaintance. But our 
honourable friend—poor “ Lardy ”—looked much 
the greater scamp of the two.’ 

. "Well, for my part,’ said Mrs Somers, ‘I cannot 
imagine that Mr Allardyce could ever look any- 
thing else than quite the—what do you call it ?— 
the haristocrat.’ 

‘My dear madam,’ answered Jack with some 
little impatience, for he knew the utter worthless- 
ness of the man well, ‘ I don’t doubt his aristocracy ; 
but he was a rogue in grain, a scoundrel from skin 
to skin’ 

‘ Well, well, urged the kind old lady, ‘remember 
he was a young gentleman of title, and had natur- 
ally been spoilt from his cradle, and flattered, poor 
fellow, by everybody that came in his way. It is 
no wonder if such high folks, when they come 
down a peg, and want money or anything else, 
think they have a right to obtain it any way.’ 

‘That is an excellent argument against the 
existence of a hereditary aristocracy, answered 
Jack, laughing; ‘and I’m sure I’ve no fault to 
find with it on that score ; but ’—— 

‘ Jack, for shame !’ ejaculated his wife. 

‘Mr Adair, I’m astonished at you !’ exclaimed 
Mrs Ralph Tyndall, who, with all her ct for 
her son-in-law, never called him by his Christian 
name ; it was not her way. Upon the whole, it 
was evident that Jack was in a minority upon 
the question of the Honourable Wynn Allardyce’s 
peccadilloes. With all his faults, those three 
excellent ladies could not forget that the culprit 
was a sprig of the Herb Valerian. 

‘Well, well, said Jack, who was much too sen- 
sible to argue with his fair antagonists on such a 
subject ; ‘but you have not asked me who his 
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confederate was. It was no other than his old 
friend and ally, Mr Paul Jones—his pretty Poll, 
as he used to call him, and in a very moulting 
state, I do assure you.’ 

‘I never liked Mr Paul Jones, observed Mrs 
Ralph Tyndall quietly. 

‘ Liked him, mamma!’ exclaimed Blanche ; ‘I 
should think not, indeed. He was the most odious 
little creature !’ 

‘His appearance was certainly unfortunate ; but 
he did his best to make himself agreeable, r 
little fellow !’ said charitable Mrs Somers. Phat 
good lady had not ‘an aversion’ in the world, nor 
had she ever made an enemy in it. ‘Happy is the 
woman who has no biography,’ was a proverb that 
found its example in her smoothly fidwing life. 
She never knew of her daughter’s second Death ; 
nor did any one know save those five persons to 
whom it had been necessary to disclose it. Noone 
else suspects, who reads in Swansdale churchyard 
the inscription to ‘ Helen, wife of Arthur Tyndall,’ 
that beneath it lies, not she, but a poor French 
horse-rider in a travelling circus, so void of friends 
in those last hours on her hospital bed, that there 
was none to ask after her, nor tell her name. [If all 
were to be told, perhaps, the tidings would dis- 
tress the rector most, of all the world. With such 
aman, ‘the letter killeth ;? and notwithstanding 
Jenny’s innocence, the thought that for that dread- 
ful year she had been no lawful wife, would have 
shocked him to the core. There was atime, when, 
sore at heart, he had thought of joining a certain 
Anglo-Catholic Retreat, wherein the office of warden 
had been offered him ; but there was too much 
good stuff—real substance—in him for that. He 
remained at Swansdale, to baptise Jenny’s first 
child, and to stand godfather to her second, the 
girl, And next to Jack Adair—kind, wholesome 
Jack, to whom Heaven has denied children of his 
own, for his one child died in infancy, in order, 
i ae that his large heart should know no 

ounds—the most rapturously received visitor to 
the nursery, the guest most welcome to the father, 
most honoured by the mother, at Swansdale Hall, 
is Mr Glyddon. 
THE END. 


A STATE POISON. 


On the swampy banks of the Old Calabar River, 
which discharges itself into the Bight of Biafra, on 
the west coast of Africa, there grows a leguminous 

lant, to which botanists have given the name of 
venenosum. It is a climber, running 
up the trees overhanging the river, and not un- 
frequently almost concealing their foliage by its 
own luxuriant festoons. It makes a rich display 
of pretty pink and white papilionaceous flowers, 
of which, however, only a small number come to 
maturity. The plant, which the natives in their 
vernacular call eseré, and in West-African English 
Pe pret like many other tropical fruits, ripens 
at all seasons of the year, though the most plenti- 
ful crop is produced about the month of November. 
Each pod contains from one to three beans, in 
shape not unlike our common horse-bean, though 
larger in size. When recently pulled, they are of a 
gray colour, which in a few weeks deepens into a 

chocolate brown. Their taste is in no wa 

peculiar, being wholly destitute of bitterness, hen 4 
indeed, y distinguishable from that of the 


haricot or French bean. As many as from two to 
three hundred pods are produced on a single plant. 
Many of these drop into the river at maturity ; and 
before the seeds become in a small way an article 
of commerce, the natives generally obtain their 
supplies of the bean from those carried down the 
streain and drifted ashore on its banks, 

The bean or seed of this plant has very remark- 
able te pe which the natives have turned to 
an equally remarkable use. It is a subtle poison, 
its noxious ‘effects on the animal body depending 
on a peculiar power, to the nature of which we 
will presently advert, that it possesses over the 
nervous and muscular systems, This property of 
the seed the natives have turned to account by 
employing it as a judicial test or state poison for 
the detection and punishment of the imaginary 
erime of witchcraft. The tribe inhabiting this 
district has reached that stage of primitive culture 
in which everything not easily traced by them to 
ordinary causes is ascribed to a malignant agency, 
exercised with terrible effect by the numerous 
votaries of this black art. Even events so little 
removed from the routine of every-day life as un- 
looked-for illnesses, sudden deaths, or unexpected 
losses, are believed to be due to the operation 
of this diabolic principle. In the bean, however, 
the natives conceive that they have an easy and 
infallible means of unmasking the agents of this 
detestable conspiracy against society. The sus- 
pected person has simply to eat the seed; if 
innocent, he vomits it, and is safe; if guilty, he 
retains it, and dies. This form of ordeal by means 
of a vegetable poison is, of course, usually met 
with only in tropical latitudes, in which toxic 
herbs are more abundantly distributed than in 
colder climates. It is a custom of great antiquity, 
probably the first allusion to it being found in the 
early history of the Jews, in which the drinking of 
a cup of ‘bitter water’ is mentioned as a test of 
conjugal infidelity. Judging from the firm root 
which the practice has obtained in the Calabar 
district, it must have prevailed among the tribe 
for a considerable period. Any one may bring a 
complaint against a person whom he suspects of 
having injured him by witchcraft. The accusation 
is e before the chief of the village, who, if the 
case be one of sufficient importance, summons a 
council of the chiefs of the neighbouring villages 
to consider it. The charge being made, and the 
reasons for it, such as they are, being adduced, the 

rson inculpated is called upon for his defence. 
Til within recent years, so great was the abhorrence 
of the accusation of witchcraft, that the defence 
always took the form of a demand for ‘chop-nut,’ 
which was granted as a matter of course. Some- 
times the terrible ordeal was had recourse to on a 
great scale, as when a chief of rank was supposed 
to have died under circumstances of suspicion. In 
1834, when a noted chief, named Duke Ephraim, 
died, all his relations and slaves, to the number of 
fifty, were brought to trial in this way, and no less 
than forty of them perished. Hundreds of lives 
were annually sacrificed to the horrible custom ; 
but it is gratifying to be able to state that within 
recent years, it has shewn signs of being on the 
decline. 

The following is the mode usually adopted in 
administering the test-poison. The place is most 
frequently either the fetich-house or the public 


square of the village, and the whole proceedings 
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are watched by a crowd of eager and critical 
spectators. The priest or medicine-man of the 
village has the charge of preparing and administer- 
ing the test. Ifthe occasion be one of importance, 
he begins by offering up a prayer that the bean 
may continue its power of killing the guilty. He 
then hands some entire beans to the accused, who 
deliberately eats them. Others are bruised in a 
mortar, mixed with water, and given in the form 
of a draught. Sometimes only one bean is used ; 
at other times, as many as two dozen. The dose, 
in fact, is regulated solely by the caprice or the 
private wishes of the priest, who is sometimes by 
no means fastidious in the accomplishment of his 
ay rung If the accused be particularly obnoxious 
to him, he will not hesitate to supplement the 
action of the poison by the more clumsy applica- 
tion of a club. Should the inculpated person 
vomit the poison, and thus escape with his life, 
he is publicly pronounced to be innocent and 
harmless. In this case, he goes the round of his 
friends, dances before them, and receives their con- 
gratulations and presents. The accuser is then 
liable to undergo the same ordeal, to prove that 
in making the charge he was not himself actuated 
by the demon of witchcraft against the person now 
proved guiltless. This latter custom places a 
salutary restraint on the gratification of private 
animosity. In most cases, however, it is evident 
that the challenger thoroughly believes in the 
validity of his charge, as he invariably does in 
the absolute fairness of the test. It is not uncom- 
mon for him even to offer to partake of the poison 
along with the person whom he has challenged. 
When this happens, the authorities usually compel 
the latter to submit to the test, should he shew 
any disinclination to face it voluntarily. 
former times, ie person of the least con- 

sequence in his village kept a stock of the beans 
beside him, to be able to make a contribution on 
occasions of public trial, or to test the loyalty of 
his spanned. slaves, or the fidelity of his wives. 
Sometimes a person threatened with a public trial 
will use a part of his reserve stock in pune him- 
self through a private rehearsal, ing care to 
have a remedy at hand, in case the symptoms 
should give of an unfavourable 
decision. If this should happen, he generally 
manages to escape the public ordeal by timely 
flight. Should the result of the private test be 
encouraging, he is enabled to face the public 
ordeal with hopes of an honourable acquittal. 
The confidence of the natives in the power of the 
bean is something remarkable. They do not 
believe that it has any inherent property of dis- 
criminating the innocent from the guilty, or even 
that it has any active peisonous power in itself, 
but simply that it is employed by the gods to 
mark and punish a particular class of criminals. 
This belief-is even unshaken by the obvious fact, 
that when taken non-judicially it has the same 
fatal effects as when employed under the sanction 
of public law. In the case of — using it for 
suicidal or homicidal purposes, the result is ascribed 
to the displeasure of the gods, who are supposed 
in this way to resent the impiety of thus prosti- 
tuting a judicial test. It was employed not man 
years ago in despatching the numerous wives an’ 
slaves who were buried on the occasion of the 
funeral of men of consequence. 

From the narratives of traders and missionaries, 


reports reached Europe regarding the employment 
of this remarkable seed as an ordeal poison. These 
soon roused the euriosity of scientific men in regard 
to its nature and properties. But the reluctance of 
the natives to part with their small stocks of the 
bean, and the mystery with which they contrived 
to invest the subject, for some time prevented a 
sufficient quantity being transmitted for the-pur- 
poses of scientific investigation. At last a learned 
toxicologist in Edinburgh, Sir Robert Christison, 
having, about the year 1854, secured an adequate 
supply of the coveted seed, proceeded to investigate 
its properties, selecting himself as the subject of 
his first experiment. ‘He ate one evening a bit of 
the bean, but did not observe any particular effect 
at the time, slept soundly during the night, and 
found himself perfectly well in the morning. The 
result was no doubt somewhat disappointing to 
the subject of this novel application of the 
ordeal. Afterwards, indeed, he recollected a certain 
pleasant feeling of numbness in the limbs when he 
awoke on one or two occasions in the night-time, 
which = that the subtle agent had not been 
perfectly inert. But this recollection did not come 
in time to prevent him from trying the effect of a 
piece about double the size of the previous portion. 
A slight giddiness which occurred in a quarter 
of an hour he ascribed to imagination ; but in a 
few minutes more the sensation was too marked 
and pressing to be credited to such a cause; and it 
was accompanied by the peculiar torpidity which 
attends the action of opium or Indian hemp. 
Satisfied now that he had got hold of a dangerous 
oison, his first thought was to get quit of it ; and 
or this purpose he sent after it the emetic nearest 
to hand—his shaving-water, which he had just 
before been putting to its primary use. This 
emptied his stomach, but did not by any means rid 
him of the effects of the mischief-working agent, 
which had for some twenty minutes lain init. He 
felt weak and faint, his heart’s action was tumultu- 
ously irregular, his muscles failed to respond to 
the command of the will; and it was only after 
repeated and resolute attempts to raise himself on 
his elbow that he at last succeeded in doingso. A 
couple of physicians were soon at his bedside ; and 
by the next morning, all unpleasant effects had 
off. This experiment, in addition to the 
ard attending it, had the disadvantage of being 
an attempt to prosecute scientific inquiry under 
conditions which tended to impair the inquirer’s 
powers of deliberate observations. In his subse- 
quent investigations, he wisely confined himself to 
watching the effects of the bean on bodies less 
valuable than that of a learned toxicologist. 

The investigations of this gentleman, of Dr 
Thomas Fraser, and of others who have worthily 
followed them up, have conclusively shewn that the 
toxic effect of the seed bee! svete: due to its action 
on a part of the central nervous system. It so 
affects the spinal cord as absolutely to suspend or 
destroy its power of conducting impressions. The 
result is that the muscles, receiving no longer 
their wonted stimulation from the nerves, become 
relaxed and powerless. The perfectly flaccid con- 
dition of the muscular system is, indeed, the most 

rominent + ry 8 exhibited in cases of poisoning 
y the Calabar bean. The head droops, the arms 
hang lifelessly, and the whole body appears as if 
stricken with paralysis. This condition of muscu- 
lar impotence extends gradually to the respiratory 
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apparatus, breathing becomes first difficult, then 
impossible, and the victim expires by rh yoo 
It is noteworthy, that the substance which thus 
annihilates the function of the spinal cord does 
not act primarily upon the brain. While the 
muscular apparatus is rendered utterly impotent to 
respond to the command of the will, the will itself 
and the other mental faculties remain unaffected. 
Those who have witnessed the ordeal, as practised 
in Old Calabar, have been struck with the fact 
that, even when almost overpowered by the poison, 
the victim will make perfectly sensible and apposite 
remarks, evincing a thorough comprehension of his 
position, and will often have the firmness to refuse 
everything in the shape of an emetic, which would 
have the effect of spoiling the test. 

To one other physiological effect of this singular 
seed, we must advert, as it is one which at first 
might appear to be in antagonism with its action 
in other parts of the body. Amid the general 
muscular paralysis, there is one organ some of 
whose muscles are apparently affected in quite an 
opposite manner, The pupil of the eye, instead of 
being large and dilated, as one might naturally 
expect from the relaxation of its muscles, is observed 
to be decidedly contracted. Upon further investi- 
gation, however, this result turns out to be one 
of those exceptions which prove the rule.” The 
pupil of the eye is acted upon by two different 
sets of muscles, one of which contracts, and the 
other dilates it. These two sets of muscles are 
influenced by nerves which have different origins. 
The nerves which act on the dilating muscles arise 
from the spinal cord, while those which govern 
the contracting muscle originate in the brain. We 
have already seen that the bean destroys the con- 
ducting power of the spinal cord, whilst the corre- 
sponding function of the brain is left intact. The 
result on the pupil of the eye will at once be seen. 
The muscles which dilate it are rendered powerless, 
while that which contracts it, being beyond the 
operation of the poison, still performs its function. 
The balance is destroyed ; the one set is no longer 
antagonised by the other, and hence the pupil 
contracts. Still another curious effect is uced 
on the organ of vision by the Calabar bean—it 
changes a normal into a short-sighted eye—in 
other words, it destroys what is called the accom- 
modation of the eye; that is, the marvellous 
automatic power which it possesses of instantly 
adjusting itself to objects at different distances, 
Vision is rendered clear for a certain short distance 
only, It would be difficult to explain this phe- 
nomenon here, however, as it would require some 
description of the complicated mechanism of the 
of sight. 

t is characteristic of the spirit of modern science 
that a vegetable agent so potent to kill should have 
been closely interrogated as to its power to cure. 
A large number of the more energetic poisons, such 
as aconite, digitalis, strychnia, and a host of others, 
have thus been pressed into the service of the 
healing art. When administered in very small 
quantities, these very destructive powers may be 
transmuted into therapeutic virtues. The Calabar 
bean has been tried in a number of diseases, in 
the treatment of some of which it has done yeoman 
service. The power which it possesses of affecting 
the accommodation of the eye and contracting the 
pupil has been largely taken advantage of by 
oculists in cases in which it may be necessary to 


diminish the condition of long-sightedness. The 
remarkable _— which it exhibits of effecting 
muscular relaxation, appeared to point it out as 
a counteractive remedy in that terribly painful 
diseased condition called tetanus, which consists 
in a continuous contraction of the muscles, with- 
out any interval of relaxation. A similar mus- 
cular condition to that in tetanus is induced by 
strychnia, and the bean was indicated by its action 
as an antidote in poisoning by that substance. It 
may be said to have been fairly tested in both 
these classes of cases, in not a few of them with 
very considerable success, relaxing muscles which 
had been bent with the rigidity of iron. Though it 
can hardly be said to have turned a new leaf till 
it is finally done with the old, yet it has lately 
effected some good as a set-off to the great amount 
of evil which it has brought about in its time. 
In its new career of beneficence every one must 
wish it God-speed. Against this African plant— 
or rather its seed, for the rest of the plant, curious 
to say, is perfectly innocuous—the human race has 
a heavy account, which will not be liquidated till 
it has saved as many lives as it has destroyed on 
the banks of the Old Calabar. 


A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 
IN TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Many years since, when it was the fashion to 
drink Madeira—I rather think the physicians of 
His Most Gracious Majesty King George IV. had 
insisted greatly upon its precious tonic properties— 
and when, moreover, there was Madeira to drink, 
Messrs Strangways and Simkinson of Mole’s 
Buildings, Tower Street, were wine-merchants 
of assured reputation. The firm had been long 
established; its cellars were extensive, its stock 
of wines very choice and valuable, and in the 
trade it was generally recognised as ‘a Madeira 
house’ of the first class. True, its charges were of 
the highest ; but those were bibulous times, when 
men did not hesitate to disburse lavishly for their 
drinks—extravagance had fewer outlets and oppor- 
tunities than at present—and Strangways and 
Simkinson would have shrunk from supplying a 
cheap or an inferior liquor as from the commission 
of a crime. As yet, ‘dinner sherry’ was undis- 
covered, and grocers did not then deal in what 
they are now pleased to term wine. The man 
who set upon his table a bottle of Strangway’s 
Madeira—heedfully decanted, and as tenderly pe 
served from draughts and chills as though it had 
been a newly born infant—felt as one who had 
accomplished a meritorious, and indeed magnani- 
mous action. 

Mr Joseph Strangways, the head of the firm, 
was my great-uncle, a gentleman of somewhat 
advanced age when I first formed his acquaintance. 
He was of low stature, and of portly figure, with 
an enduring flush, as from perennial good cheer, 
suffusing his complexion. He favoured a method. 
of costume that had potas been fashionable in 
the period of his adolescence ; to me it certainly 
seemed out of date. He usually wore drab gaiters 
and a mulberry coloured coat adorned with bright 
basket-buttons ; a — kerseymere waistcoat ; 
a crumpled white neckcloth, carelessly tied, and 
with streaming ends ; and a protuberant shirt-frill 
in the form of a lady’s fan, secured in its position 
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by means of a small diamond-circled brooch. His 
head was crowned with a sort of ginger-bread-hued 
wig, combed and crested well on to his forehead, 
so as nearly to conceal his eyebrows. These arti- 
ficial locks of his did not match very well—prob- 
ably, he did not intend for a moment that they 
should—with' the little crescents of white whiskers 
he cherished on the summits of his cheeks. He 
was a prodigious snuff-taker, and carried silk 

cket-handkerchiefs of unusual size and exceed- 
ing brilliance of colour. If there was something 
of senility in his aspect, there was little in his 
habits and manners. He was vigorous, stirring, 
and alert, with a firm, sharp voice, and a clear, 
shrewd, gray eye. He was a thorough man of 
business, foolinet to energetic action, and vehement 
opinions and forms of speech. He indulged fully, 
I may mention, in the old-world and most repre- 
hensible habit of swearing. I remember that the 
female members of our family were wont to listen 
with a sort of horrified shrinking to the violent 
terms he was prone to intermingle with his 
conversation. 

Mr Strangways was a bachelor, and it was said 
of him that he ‘objected to children.’ I know that 
he was rather the dread of our nursery. Uncom- 
mon care was devoted to my toilet when it was 
thought possible that I, as an infant, might come 
under the inspection of Uncle Strangways. Soap 
and water were quite lavished upon me; I was 
towelled until I glowed and smarted all over; 
and the hair-brush and comb were applied to me 
with an unremitting and indiscriminate zeal most 

inful to my ears, neck, forehead, and scalp. I was 

ught to be especially watchful over my a 
and discourse in the presence of my great-uncle. 
believe now, that although he entertained rather 
Spartan views as to the rearing and disciplining 
of the young, he was not really harshly dispos 
towards them. But he had a difficulty in establish- 
ing relations with us. He approached us too 
abruptly, and addressed us with a force unsuited to 
our infantile systems. What he probably meant 
for jocoseness was to us alarming severity. He 
thought it facetious to roar and gesticulate at us 
until he nearly frightened us into convulsions; and 
he by no means commended himself to our good 
opinion by gravely counselling that we should all 
be soundly birched every morning as punctually 
as we were washed, and otherwise insisting that 
we should be trained for the business of life after 
a very rigorous system indeed. Of myself, he was 
kind enough to pronounce that I had a good dis- 
position, but that I had been badly brought up; 
albeit, when I went to school he ‘tipped’ me 
liberally. 

Mole’s “ee 4 consisted of a small paved court 
hemmed in by tall, gloomy houses, The inclosure 
was reached by turning suddenly out of Tower 
Street, panes back a rusty iron gate, and travers- 
ing a low and narrow passage. In the centre of 
the Buildings stood one forlorn lamp-post, like a 
stray sheep in a pound, or a haggard prisoner 
undergoing a long term of solitary confinement. 
It was some relief, perhaps, to escape from the 
uproar of the streets into the silence of the dimin- 
utive quadrangle ; otherwise, the Buildings could 
boast few attractions. They knew little of fresh 
air; they never saw the sun; and when once a 
fog was fairly inclosed within their four walls, it 


found its way out again with extreme difficulty. 


The atmosphere of the precinct, therefore, was 
usually of a very dense quality—humid, soot- 
laden, and oppressive. The pavement generally 
gleamed with moisture, wearing, in the driest 
weather, a rich coating of green mould ; the brick- 
work streamed with a sort of inky perspiration ; the 
windows were dark and darkly clouded; while 
‘blacks’ fell in ceaseless showers, as though by an 
unwearying hand shaken from aloft out of some 
colossal and inexhaustible pepper-caster. 

Still, the Buildings had undoubted claims to 
a goaan They were of ancient date. They 
had come into being long before the ‘speculative 
builder’ was ever thought of, or the modern system 
obtained of ‘running up’ houses, and supplying 
the world, by wholesale and retail, with ready- 
made ruins; and they were of thoroughly sub- 
stantial construction. Time and grime had soiled 
and obscured their red-brick faces, and sadly 
choked the carvings and decorations of their pedi- 
ments and portals. Yet these evidences of former 
tastefulness and painstaking were not wholly 
effaced. Within, the houses were really rich in 
oak wainscoting, in twisted balusters, moulded 
ceilings, and elaborate cornices. It is true, the 
very deficient supply of light did not permit of 
these embellishments being carefully observed or 
fairly appreciated. Still, there they were. The 
Buildings, indeed, pertained of right to a period 
when citizens of ‘credit and renown’ inhabited 
their city ; when it was to them not merely a place 
of business, but an abiding-place as well. The rich 
merchant was then content to regard his ground- 
floor as his counting-house, and to carry on his 
career as a private person in the upper chambers 
of the same edifice. 

In one corner of the Buildings stood the house 
of my Uncle Strangways and his partner Simkin- 
son. It could also be approached from the rear, 
which looked into a narrow tortuous street, com- 
posed of numberless warehouses and offices, and 
called Wharfage Lane. This way, followed across 
Thames Street, led down a rather steep incline to 
the river-side. For business purposes, my uncle’s 

remises were ordinarily entered from Wharfage 

ane, so that the inlet in the Buildings could boast 
of a private and unofficial character. The cellars 
of the firm were understood to extend far beneath 
the adjoining streets, even to the foundations of 
the parish church of St Mungo, Down-at-hill— 
a name which had, not inappropriately, been 
corrupted into St Mungo-down-at-heel—for the 
establishment, although it possessed a rector, a 
curate, a clerk, a doe, and a chime of bells, yet 
lacked the garniture of a congregation. My uncle’s 
tenement was pervaded by a curious combination 
of odours. The firm disapproved of gas, so that 
the scent of swaling tallow-candles united with 
the fragrance of full and empty wine-casks, of 
saturated bungs, of vinously soaked sawdust, with 
the fumes engendered by the process of bottling, 
by the burning of sealing-wax, by fungous and 
Lae pr growths of cobwebs, mould, and mildew, 
and all the indescribable smells arising from warm, 
unventiiated cellars, and generally the carrying on 
of a vintner’s vocation. 

Simkinson, the junior "po was also consider- 
ably younger in years than my uncle ; neverthe- 
less, Simkinson’s aspect was certainly elderly. His 
hair was very gray, though it grew thickly, stand- 
ing erect, like a thriving plantation of brushwood, 
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He was of corpulent contour, and the delibera- 
tion that usually comes of maturity and increase 
of personal bulk attended his movements. He 
had a large, fleshy, strongly marked face, yet of 
thoroughly good-humoured expression, He did 
not adopt my uncle’s by-gone style of attire, but at 
the same time avoided all charge of juvenility in 
relation to the cut and colour of his clothing. He 
was generally to be seen in a black frock-coat, full 
and long in the skirts, and tightly buttoned across 
his ample front. A cross-barred cravat enwrapped 
his neck, and liberal collars of lustrous whiteness 
screened his cheeks and titillated the lobes of his 
ears. He wrote an exquisite hand, and kept the 
books of the house with wondrous neatness and 
precision, He was a man of pleasant ‘manners, 
and generally esteemed for his sensible and busi- 
ness-like ways. My uncle, however, regarded him 
as still quite a youth, and not a youth of much 
capacity or acute perception either. Still, they 
were excellent friends ; and Simkinson being also 
a bachelor, they resided together comfortably and 
amicably enough in the upper rooms of their 
house in Mole’s Buildings. Their domestic arrange- 
ments were supervised by one Mrs Brocklebank, 
a portly and comely widow lady of indisputable 
respectability, thoroughly skilled and experienced 
in the duties she was required to discharge. 

y all who knew them, these partners and 
friends had been long regarded as ‘confirmed 
bachelors.” They appeared to enjoy, and had been 
heard to vaunt their celibate condition; they 
jeered and made mouths at matrimony. In their 
eyes, all husbands were henpecked, and all wives 
were scolds. Men were as flies ; women, spiders ; 
and marriage the fatal and entangling wh To 
be safe was to be single. The wedding-ring was 
the real bond of slavery. No doubt, it was a 
shameful creed; but it seemed sufficient unto 
them ; they had grown or were growing old in it ; 
and the chance of their ever being converted to 
a wiser and better faith, was deemed to be remote 
indeed. 

My uncle was the more devout and absolute 
upholder of these opinions. But his zeal and 
staunchness sufficiently infected Simkinson, who 
was in this and in other respects rather towed 
along, as it were, by his partner, yet with all 
canvas spread the while, and not too heavily 
ballasted, so that the strain upon the tug was of a 
reduced kind. The connecting-rope was often 
slackened, indeed, to the extent of immersion, so 
that it almost seemed as though Simkinson were 
proceeding of his own accord upon a course of his 
own choosing. But really Simkinson was but the 
seconder of my uncle’s motions, and content to say 
‘ditto’ to his announcements. 

The economy of their lives was of a homely, 
simple, old-fashioned sort, They rarely strayed 
any distance from their establishment in Mole’s 
Buildings. They passed their days in their offices 
and wine-cellars. At that date, the hours of busi- 
ness extended some way into the night, and early 
closing was a thing unknown. As was the habit of 
the rest of their class, the partners dined at mid-day ; 
a substantial repast was prepared for them by their 
housekeeper—who also attended to the alimentary 
needs of their apprentices, clerks, and servants. 
The cares and duties of the day at an end, they 
had some time on their hands before retiring to 
their pillows. Habitually, they resorted to the 


Salutation Tavern, in their immediate neighbour- 
hood ; a long-established hostelry, which has since 
made way for a new thoroughfare, or been turned 
into offices, or into a smart modern public-house ; 
at anyrate, it may be said to exist no more. But 
in its time it was of good repute for its comfort— 
though this was of a confined and unventilated 
sort—and for the superiority of its liquors and cheer, 
generally. It was low-ceilinged, its floors had 
sand for carpeting ; its straight-backed chairs and 
benches knew no such luxuries as cushioned seats. 
And there was the smell as of a cupboard about it, 
but still a cupboard that contained wholesome 
articles. The fumes of tobacco and of by-gone 
meals lingered, perhaps, unduly in the atmos- 
phere ; but, as antidote to these, was the fragrance 
of lemons, of nutmegs and other spices, and of 
hot spirituous drinks—the compounding of which 
was a special gift of the Salutation bar-parlour. 
But, altogether, and notably on wintry nights, when 
a red fire roared and glowed in its ample grate, 
painting with flame-colour the polished surfaces of 
the surrounding pees and furniture, there 
were many less pleasurable places than this old- 
world tavern, Here the partners drank their 
punch of nights—their wine was for their cus- 
tomers, they held; they might be good judges of 
it, but they were not so wasteful as to consume it 
themselves to any great extent—met their friends 
and gossips of the vicinity, interchanged pinches 
of snuff and genial converse, read the journals, 
discussed the topics of the day and the quotations 
of the markets, sustained themselves with substan- 
tial suppers, fiercely hot, from the Salutation 
kitchen, freely expressed their opinions on men 
and things; and generally, passed evenings of a 
not irrational, or, indeed, unattractive kind. 


CHAPTER II. 


I have hinted that Mr Strangways did not 
esteem his = in any exaggerated degree. 
He recognised his junior’s work in relation to his 
book-keeping, letter-writing, and other official occu- 
pations, while still maintaining that he needed 
much supervision and direction. Himself the head 
of the firm, my uncle would not view Simkinson 
even as its shoulders, but rather as some very sub- 
ordinate portion of its structure—the calves of its 
legs, let us say. On the whole, I think, he was 
not unprepared for weakness of conduct even to 
folly on the part of Simkinson. And this was 
quite as well ; for the junior partner was destined 
to try severely the temper and forbearance of Mr 
Strangways, to say nothing of stultifying himself, 
eating his own words to a surfeiting extent, and 
flying in the face of opinions he had long professed, 
with a violence and suddenness that looked like 
desperation. 

here had been from the first this infirmity in 
the nature of Simkinson ; he played the flute. A 
fondness for music had perhaps long lurked unsus- 
cted in his system, but presently it manifested 
itself in the most open manner. He took to carry- 
ing constantly in his — the bones, as it were, 
of his instrument, and, upon light provocation, he 
would join these together, and breathe musical life 
into the completed fabric. It need hardly be said 
that my uncle contemplated the harmonious inclin- 
ings of his partner with scorn and detestation, and 
did. not hesitate to express, in his most forcible 
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manner, his sentiments upon the subject. Simkin- 
son so far deferred to the prejudices of the head 
of the firm, that he rarely performed within ear- 
shot of my uncle. Sometimes feeble sounds, as 
from a flute in the agonies of suffocation, were 
audible in remote corners of the wine-cellars, or 
among the chimney-stacks of the reaper but, 
as a rule, Simkinson carried on his studies and 
indulged his tastes in other neighbourhoods. My 
uncle could scarcely refrain from fierce malediction, 
if he but heard the fragments of the flute rattle 
— accidentally in Simkinson’s coat-tails ! 
ut as a flute-player must fulfil his mission, and 
evoke sounds of a more or less melodious character, 
Simkinson was now often found detached from 
my uncle’s side, and absent from the nightly 
meetings at the Salutation Tavern. He sought 
society in which his gifts might meet better appre- 
ciation. He was a visitor at the house of a Mr 
Spreadbury, a solicitor resident in Crosby Square, 
Bishopsgate. The Spreadburies were musical ama- 
teurs. Old Mr Spreadbury himself was reputed to 
be an able performer upon the violoncello; his 
daughters were accomplished pianists ; one of his 
sons was accustomed to produce voluminous and 
rtentous noises from a French-horn. When 
imkinson was invited to —— uare, a request 
was always added that he would ‘bring his flute, 
Of course he did so, gladly enough. ‘They’d pay 
you any money to leave it behind you, if they were 
of my mind, growled my uncle. ‘ But there—that 
old Spreadbury always was a fool! and there’s 
no accounting for tastes. People will be inviting 
donkeys into their next, on to 
hear them bray.’ To this affronting observation, 
Simkinson did not reply. He preferred to main- 
tain a prudent if sorrowful silence; and it was 
noticeable that by this time he had ceased to join 
in or to approve my uncle’s diatribes against 
matrimony. 

The result many professed to have foreseen. 
Before long, Simkinson was engaged to be married 
to the youngest Miss Spreadbury! My uncle was 
by no means the first to be informed of this 
arrangement. There was even some pusillanimous 
delay in addressing him on the subject; but, 
of course, he had to be told at last. Simkinson 
could not please himself as to the form of words 
he should adopt on the occasion. He watched his 
opportunity for many days, and is understood to 
have greatly stimulated himself with glasses of the 
best Madeira—from the sample bottles in the 
counting-house—ere he could be brought to men- 
tion the matter to the head of the firm. Contrary 
to general expectation, however, my uncle received 
the news with considerable self-command. ‘ More 
fool you,’ he said ; and Simkinson prepared for an 
explosion of anger, scorn, and indignation. But 
Mr Strangways was upon the whole, if rather grim, 
still sufficiently calm. ‘The youngest ? of course. 
The one with the turned-up nose, and her shoulders 
out of her dress? Well—I won’t tell you, youll 
live to repent it; nor I won’t wish you joy, because 
no good ever comes of saying things of that kind. 
You ’re old enough to know your own mind, if not 
to know better. I’m not surprised. A man who 
~ the flute is — to any kind of tomfoolery. 
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mind: you don’t bring her here. None of 
Simkinson.’ 
The junior partner hastened to explain that he 
had never dreamed of such a proceeding. 


‘Because, Mr Strangways continued, ‘so soon 
as ever she comes in at one door, I go out at the 
other—understand that. And don’t expect me to 
go to your wedding—or to any christening—if 
your wife should afflict you with children—or 
to any other ridiculous celebration of that kind. 
There ; I won’t say any more, because I don’t want 
to hurt your feelings, and the least said the soonest 
mended ; only, if you ask my opinion, you’d 
better by a deal have got locked up in Bedlam 
or in Newgate, than have made such a confounded 
idiot of yourself. I’ve no other observation to 
make, Simkinson.’ 

Simkinson was very thankful to have the inter- 
view terminated, even in this abrupt way. He 
had been prepared for far more acrimonious speech 
and demeanour on the part of my uncle. He even 
related to his friends that in regard to his marriage 
he had been treated with marked kindness by the 
head of the firm. 

Such forbearance as my uncle had shewn, I 
think may be attributed to a sense of satisfaction 
that his opinion of Simkinson had been thoroughly 
justified. The result had demonstrated the sound- 
ness of his views. Every one knew, old Spread- 
bury wasn’t a man to take capital out of his 
business to give it to his children. Without a 
doubt, the Spreadburies had from the first deter- 
mined upon securing Simkinson. That was about 
what their musical evenings amounted to. Practis- 
ing! Nicely, poor Simkinson had been practised 
upon ! 

There was much joking at the Salutation, of 
course, and punch-drinking too, at the expense 
of Simkinson, He bore it all with exemplary good- 
humour. On one occasion, however, when the 
fun was urged a little too far, my uncle, to the 
surprise of all, intervened on his partner’s behalf. 
‘A joke was a joke,’ he said, ‘and he wasn’t one 
to hinder merriment, as they all knew. But enough 
had been said. There was no need to press unduly 
upon their friend. He wasn’t the only man who’d 
made a fool of himself, and, at anyrate, it wasn’t 
for them, of all people, to be severe on his failings. 
Suppose they all joined in drinking his good health 
once more, and then dismissed the subject.’ 

Simkinson was deeply grateful to the head of 
the firm. 

Altogether, my uncle was held to have behaved 
fairly enough. On the eve of the wedding, he 

resented his partner with a huge silver teapot. 
Tt was of inelegant design, but its massiveness and 
value were not to be disputed. 


IN DEEP SORROW. 


Sap is my song to-night, and brief as sad, 
For my long-suffering heart is fit to break ; 
Do what I will, the one glad note I had 
I cannot, cannot wake. 


Grief, that for many and many a season past 
I have repressed, though oft so sorely tried, 
Breaks in upon me, wave on wave, at last, 
And will not be denied. 
Two troublous figures will arise upon 
And float before my sight, whate’er I do ; 
One is my tearful Past, my Future one, 
And that is tearful too ! 
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